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When  William  H.  Seward  had  neared  the  end  of 
his  illustrious  career  some  one  asked  him  what  act 
of  his  public  life  he  desired  principally  to  be  re- 
membered by.  He  replied,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  "The  purchase  of  Alaska."  He  was  al- 
together right  in  putting  that  one  act  above 
everything  else  in  a  notably  brilliant  and  success- 
ful career.  One  proof  of  the  value  of  the  purchase 
is  what  we  have  already  got  out  of  Alaska ;  another 
is  what  remains  to  be  taken ;  a  third  is  that  we  had 
so  uniformly  found  fault  with  every  great  purchase 
we  ever  made  that  the  clamor  against  this  purchase 
at  the  time  ought  to  have  been,  and  probably  was 
by  Seward,  regarded  as  evidence  of  its  great  value. 

We  never  bought  any  big  piece  of  land  or  pro- 
jected  any   great  enterprise  without  the  loudest 

181 
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clamor  and  most  bitter  hostility.     When  Jefferson 
negotiated  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  at  a  price  which 
was  possible  only  by  reason  of  the  financial  strait 
in  which  Napoleon  and  his  people  found  themselves 
at  that  juncture,  he  performed  the  greatest  service 
in  his  long  and  serviceable  career.    He  was  so  well 
convinced  of  its  value  that  he  crowded  it  through 
against  all  opposition,  making  both  the  purchase 
and    the    law    authorizing    it    in    one    operation. 
Pretty  nearly  everybody  now  knows  that  by  this 
purchase  we  added  to  our  territory  a  piece  of  land 
which  has  proven  of  more  value  than  all  we  had 
before.     A  generation  later,  when  the  project  of 
extending  a  railroad  across  the  Mississippi  to  our 
western   border   to   develop   this   priceless  empire 
was  brought  before  Congress,  so  great  a  statesman 
as  Daniel  Webster  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that 
the  country  was  a  wild,  unproductive  region,  in- 
fested with  hostile  men  and  savage  beasts,  and  de- 
clared he  "would  never  vote  a  dollar  of  public 
money  for  such  a  wild  and  chimerical  scheme." 
Another  generation,  however,  secured  the  govern- 
ment aid  necessary  to  build  the  road  to  the  Pacific, 
many  miles  of  the  western  end  of  which  cost  over 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  each.    It  turned  out 
so  well  that  six  other  transcontinental  lines  have 
since  been  built  on  our  side  of  the  boundary,  and 
three  on  the  Canadian  side — all  of  them  with  gov- 
ernmental aid. 

I  can  recall  only  two  big  public  real  estate  trans- 
actions with  which  nobody  found  serious  fault. 
One  occurred  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  nearly 
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three  hundred  years  ago,  when  a  Dutchman  from 
Holland  bought  from  the  Indians,  for  twenty-four 
dollars,  the  island  of  Manhattan,  on  which  was  af- 
terward built  the  city  of  New  York.  The  other 
was  a  deal  made  about  sixty  years  later  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  by  which  an  English  Quaker, 
named  William  Penn,  bought  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania from  the  Indians  for  a  similarly  conserva- 
tive price.  These  two  purchases  have  generally 
been  regarded  as  safe  investments.  In  fact,  our 
purchases  of  land  from  the  Indians  have  turned 
out  well,  for  the  reason  that  we  paid  them  so  little 
that  we  could  not  have  sustained  a  perceptible  loss 
if  we  had  got  nothing  out  of  them.  The  Indians 
more  recently,  however,  are  trying  to  make  up  for 
these  losses  in  the  sale  of  personal  property,  as  will 
appear  when  we  see  an  American  woman  pay  an 
Indian  woman  the  price  of  two  hundred  acres  of 
land  for  a  painted  stick  of  wood  about  a  foot  long 
and  an  inch  in  diameter  with  notches  around  it 
and  the  words  "Totem  Pole"  marked  on  it,  without 
anything  else  to  identify  it  with  that  insignia  of 
Indian  aristocracy.  That  is,  for  such  an  article  the 
American  woman  paid  one  hundred  cents,  which  is 
considerably  over  the  price  of  two  hundred  acres 
of  land  as  fixed  by  the  consideration  which  Seward 
paid  in  1867  when  he  bought  Alaska. 

Alaska,  or  Russian  America,  as  it  was  then 
called,  had  been  on  the  world's  bargain  counter  for 
twenty-five  years  before  the  United  States  bought 
it.  In  1844  Emperor  Nicholas  offered  it  to  us  for 
nothing.    He  wanted  to  put  it  where  there  was  no 
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danger  of  England  ever  getting  it,  and  he  knew 
that  in  our  hands  it  would  be  reasonably  safe  in 
that  regard.  We,  of  course,  did  not  know  enough 
to  take  it  even  at  that  price.  Ten  years  later  it  was 
offered  to  us  for  five  million  dollars,  but  during 
that  ten  years  we  had  not  acquired  that  amount 
of  sense,  and  so  did  not  take  it.  During  all  these 
years  it  was  for  sale  or  gift  to  any  country  in  the 
world  but  England;  but  not  till  1867  was  any 
country  in  the  world  found  with  sense  enough — any 
of  them  had  money  enough — to  buy  it.  What  little 
of  sense  on  that  subject  we  had  acquired  by  that 
time  seemed  to  be  in  the  possession  of  two  men : 
one  of  them  was  William  H.  Seward,  of  New  York, 
then  Secretary  of  State;  the  other  was  Charles 
Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  then  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Seward's  interest  in  the  matter  was  enhanced  by 
his  profound  appreciation  of  Russia's  attitude 
toward  the  United  States  during  our  Civil  War; 
for  he  remembered  that  Russia  had  sent  her  fleets 
into  the  harbors  of  San  Francisco  and  New  York 
in  18G3  and  kept  them  there  just  at  that  critical 
time  when  both  France  and  England  were  on  the 
point  of  recognizing  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
He  lost  no  time  in  effecting  a  purchase,  entering 
into  negotiations  with  Baron  Stoeckel,  Russia's 
Ambassador,  in  February,  1867.  The  next  month 
a  treaty  for  the  purchase  was  sent  to  the  Senate, 
where  it  was  ratified  with  but  two  dissenting  votes, 
mainly  through  the  influence  of  Charles  Sumner, 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  May.     Proclamation  was 
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made  by  President  Johnson  of  this  action  on  the 
twentieth  of  June.  Steps  were  at  once  taken  for 
military  occupation  of  this  new  purchase.  Three 
war  vessels,  the  Ossipee,  the  Jamestown,  and  the 
Resaca,  under  command  of  General  Davis,  with 
two  hundred  and  fifty  regular  troops,  appeared  in 
the  harbor  of  Sitka,  the  old  Russian  capital,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  October,  1867.  General  Rousseau, 
commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
two  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Russia,  met  on 
the  public  square  in  front  of  the  state  building  and 
facing  the  bay.  A  double  national  salute  was 
fired  both  by  these  vessels  and  by  the  Russian  bat- 
tery on  the  shore,  and  at  half-past  three  o'clock  the 
Russian  flag  was  lowered  and  the  stars  and  stripes 
rose  in  their  place,  and  the  country  which  is  the 
most  prolific  gold-bearing  country  in  the  world  be- 
came American  property. 

Having  obtained  possession  under  a  purchase 
not  made  of  the  Indians,  it  became  necessary  to  pay 
for  it.  The  appropriation  could  be  voted  for  only 
by  the  lower  House  of  Congress.  So  much  opposi- 
tion developed  there  that  not  until  July  14,  1868, 
was  the  appropriation  of  seven  million,  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  gold,  then  equal  to  about 
ten  million  dollars  of  our  paper,  passed,  and  then 
with  one  third  of  that  patriotically  conservative 
body  against  it ;  the  vote  stood  ninety-eight  for  and 
forty-nine  against  the  appropriation.  It  was 
stoutly  opposed  by  Blaine  and  Logan  and  Morrell 
and  other  of  the  best  men  in  Congress.  Many  of 
those  who  finally  voted  for  it  did  so  under  protest, 
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although  we  had  thou  been  in  full  possession  for 
nine  months.1 

The  size  of  the  country  is  worthy  our  attention, 
for  if  we  were  cheated  by  the  Russians  it  was  surely 
not  in  the  amount  of  land  we  got,  but  in  the  value 
of  it.  To  avoid  detailed  statistics,  in  this  as  in 
other  parts  of  this  discourse,  a  few  facts  only  are 
here  given  to  show  that  the  name  Alaska — meaning 
great  country — was  appropriately  selected  by 
Charles  Sumner  for  this  new  purchase.  It  covers 
about  six  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  or 
three  hundred  and  eighty-four  million  acres,  an 
area  nearly  equal  to  all  of  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  twice  the  size  of 
Texas,  three  times  the  area  of  all  California,  and 
nine  times  as  large  as  all  the  New  England  States. 
The  island  of  Attn,  the  western  island  of  the  Aleu- 
tian chain  of  islands  and,  therefore,  the  western 
limit  of  this  new  possession,  is  farther  west  of  our 
former  western  limit,  as  it  stood  before  this  pur- 
chase, than  that  western  limit  was  from  our  ex- 
treme eastern  border.  At  a  district  political  con- 
vention held  in  Juneau,  the  capital,  on  November 
11,  1903,  to  select  delegates  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention,  then  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  June, 
1904,  there  were  two  delegates  who  had  traveled 
over  three  thousand  miles  to  get  to  that  convention.2 

The  value  of  the  country  also  may  be  roughly 
indicated  by  a  few  figures.  Alaska  paid  eight  per 
cent  of  a  net  profit  on  the  purchase  price  during 

'  Harris,  pages  29.  254-280.     Greoly,  page  34. 

••Harris,  pages  183,  184.     McLain,  page    194.     Taylor,  page  110.     Swineford, 
page  135. 
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the  first  five  years  we  had  possession.  The  govern- 
ment lease  of  two  of  the  Pribiloff  Islands  for  seal- 
ing purposes  to  a  San  Francisco  company  yielded 
one  half  this  amount,  and  that  company  is  said  to 
have  made  a  yearly  profit  of  from  nine  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  one  million  dollars  from  the 
lease.  The  salmon  industry  alone  yielded  a  profit 
of  over  seven  million  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars from  1884  to  1890,  and  is  estimated  to  have 
had  a  yearly  average  output  of  more  than  that  sum 
ever  since.  For  the  year  1908  alone  it  was  over 
ten  million  dollars.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all 
that  if  we  had  got  nothing  from  Alaska  but  the 
wonderful  salmon  fisheries,  the  price  we  paid  would 
have  been  a  ridiculously  small  fraction  of  the  value 
we  received,  but  we  have  no  less  than  seventy-four 
other  kinds  of  fish  in  Alaska,  chief  among  which 
are  codfish  and  herring  and  halibut.  The  values 
of  the  salmon  fisheries,  however,  exceed  all  others, 
and  since  the  decline  in  the  fur  industry  they  con- 
stitute the  chief  business  of  Alaska  other  than  its 
mineral  product.1 

Gold  was  discovered  in  Alaska  over  fifty  years 
ago,  but  in  such  inconsiderable  quantities  and  with 
such  insufficient  development  that  both  the  Ameri- 
can and  English  encyclopedias  of  over  twenty  years 
ago  make  little  or  no  mention  of  this  or  any  other 
mineral  resource  as  a  factor  of  its  wealth.  The 
Treadwell  Mine  on  Douglass  Island,  not  far  from 
Juneau,  is  the  center  of  gold  mining  in  southeast- 

i  Harris,  pages  256,  257,  325-330.     Greely,  pages  125-141.     McLain,  pages  176- 
193,  208.     Swineford,  pages  149-160,  220,  223. 
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ern  Alaska  and  nine  tenths  of  the  gold  produced 
from  that  best-known  section  of  Alaska  conies  from 
the  mines  of  that  island.  One  of  the  great  mines 
there  is  the  Treadwell,  which  up  to  1905  had  pro- 
duced twenty-two  million  dollars  in  gold  and  in 
that  year  alone  over  two  million  dollars.1  Another 
mine  of  more  recent  origin  with  very  large  produc- 
tion is  known  as  the  Alaska  Gastinaux  Mine  at 
Juneau,  and  is  said  to  have  a  larger  production 
than  the  Treadwell.2  Gold  in  that  section  was  dis- 
covered as  early  as  1880,  but  wras  slow  of  develop- 
ment because  of  its  low  grade  and  the  consequent 
great  expense  of  operation.  The  ore  averaged  not 
over  four  dollars  per  ton,  a  condition  which  ren- 
dered it  of  value  only  by  the  use  of  the  most  im- 
proved method  and  the  most  expensive  machinery. 
After  the  adoption  of  these  facilities  at  a  very  great 
expense  the  cost  of  production  of  the  gold  was 
finally  reduced  to  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents  per 
ton,  and  in  some  instances  as  low  as  sixty  cents 
per  ton,  leaving  a  profitable  margin. 

Seicard  Peninsula  is  the  most  valuable  gold-bear- 
ing region  thus  far  opened  in  Alaska.  It  lies  in 
the  northwestern  part  and  has  for  its  northern 
boundary  Kotzebue  Sound,  for  its  southern 
boundary  Norton  Sound,  and  projects  itself  in 
Behring  Strait  on  the  west.  It  consists  of  about 
twenty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  square  miles. 
The  principal  city  and  business  center  of  this  sec- 
tion is  the  city  of  Nome.  The  gold  from  this 
peninsula  has  been  of  higher  grade,  more  easily 

1  Taylor,  pages  182-189.  ]  »  Valentine. 
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reached  by  placer  mining,  and  covering  a  more  ex- 
tended area  than  any  other  gold-producing  section 
of  Alaska.  The  portion  of  the  ore  region  which  can 
be  developed  by  placer  mining  has  been  ascertained 
to  be  two  hundred  and  ten  square  miles,  equal  to 
the  entire  placer  mining  of  California.  As  a  result 
of  these  conditions  gold  has  been  produced  more 
rapidly  and  in  greater  quantity  than  elsewhere  in 
Alaska.  Gold  was  discovered  on  Anvil  Creek,  not 
far  from  Nome,  in  the  latter  half  of  1898.  The 
production  for  that  fraction  of  the  year  was  sev- 
enty-five thousand  dollars.  The  next  year  it  went 
up  to  two  million  eight  hundred  thousand,  an  in- 
crease not  known  of  elsewhere  within  that  short 
time.  Up  to  and  including  the  year  1908  the  total 
production  from  this  peninsula  had  been  forty- 
nine  million  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand 
seven  hundred  dollars,  nearly  one  third  of  all  the 
gold  in  Alaska  up  to  that  time,  which  had  been 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  million  three  hundred 
and  six  thousand  thirty-seven  dollars.1  The  total 
gold  from  Alaska  from  1879  to  1911,  inclusive, 
was,  in  fact,  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  million 
nine  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars.2 

I  have  given  these  instances  of  gold  production 
as  illustrations  of  the  rare  mineral  wealth  of  this 
wonderful  country.  I  will  now  call  your  attention 
to  the  Klondike  region,  which  is  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  line.    The  discovery  there  was  made  on 


1  Harris,  pages  209,  397,  398.     McLain,  pages  157-173.     Greely,  pages  78-87. 

2  Congressional  Record,  April  24,  1912.  - 
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the  sixteenth  of  August,  1896,  by  an  Indian,  who 
is  still  living  at  Caribou,  about  seventy  miles  be- 
yond Skagway,  on  the  White  Pass  Railway.  The 
Klondike  River,  as  some  of  you  know,  is  a  tributary 
of  the  great  Yukon  River,  entering  it  at  the  place 
where  Dawson  City  is  located.  This  discovery 
in  1896  was  on  Bonanza  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
Klondike,  which  enters  it  about  two  miles  above 
its  mouth.  On  the  Bonanza  and  its  tributary,  the 
Eldorado,  the  principal  rich  deposits  of  gold  were 
found.  This  discovery  drew  great  throngs  of 
people  from  every  part  of  our  country  and  produced 
a  fever  of  excitement  surpassing  anything  we  have 
ever  known  in  the  race  for  gold  since  1849,  when 
people  from  everywhere  thronged  to  California. 
The  towns  of  Dyea,  at  the  foot  of  the  Chilcoot  Pass, 
and  of  Skagway,  six  miles  distant  at  the  foot  of 
White  Pass,  were  crowded  with  thousands  of  people 
and  horses  and  equipment.  These  passes  were 
thronged  with  a  degree  of  exposure  and  suffering 
and  death  altogether  unprecedented  in  the  race  for 
gold.  The  government  of  two  countries  took  steps 
to  warn  and  protect  from  further  reckless  exposure 
those  who  had  become  so  filled  with  a  lust  for 
wealth  that  they  were  thereby  unfitted  from  using 
ordinary  sense  and  precaution.  This  discovery  in 
value  and  quantity  of  easily  mined  gold  far  ex- 
ceeded anything  up  to  that  time  found  in  Alaska, 
but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  it  was  soon  rivaled  by 
the  discovery  on  the  American  side  near  Nome, 
just  about  two  years  later. 

A  stretch  of  three  and  one  half  miles  on  Bonanza 
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Creek  is  said  to  have  produced  thirty  million  dol- 
lars of  gold.  The  Klondike  mining  region  includes 
the  basin  of  the  Klondike  River,  of  the  Indian 
River,  and  the  McQueston  River,  an  area  of  about 
eight  hundred  square  miles.  This  district  as  thus 
described  up  to  the  year  1909  had  this  large  pro- 
duction. For  the  fragment  of  the  year  in  which 
the  Klondike  discovery  was  made,  1896,  $300,000; 
for  1897,  $2,500,000;  for  1898,  $10,000,000;  for 
1899,  $16,000,000;  for  1900,  $22,000,000;  for  1901, 
$18,000,000;  for  1902,  $14,000,000;  for  1903,  $12,- 
500,000;  for  1904,  $10,000,000;  for  1905,  $7,300,- 
000 ;  for  1906,  $5,600,000 ;  for  1907,  $5,000,000 ;  for 
1908,  $5,100,000;  making  an  aggregate  from  the 
Klondike  region  for  these  twelve  and  a  half  years 
of  $127,500,000.  Several  things  are  noticeable  in 
these  figures.  Of  this  aggregate  amount  seventy 
million  dollars,  which  is  much  over  the  one  half 
of  the  aggregate,  was  produced  in  the  four  years 
of  1899,  1900,  1901,  1902.  Taking  off  the  two  years 
prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  Seward  Peninsula  so 
as  to  equalize  the  time  in  which  the  two  regions 
have  been  operated,  the  aggregate  from  the  Klon- 
dike region  was  about  double  that  from  the  penin- 
sula region.  Also,  the  amount  from  the  Seward 
Peninsula  ran  down  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
period,  as  well  as  did  the  amount  from  the  Klon- 
dike region.  The  Klondike  region  is  still  a  rich 
gold  field,  but,  like  other  gold  regions  in  that  far- 
away country,  has  moved  slowly  of  late  years,  in 
part  because  the  gold  cheaply  mined  has  been  to 
a  great  extent  exhausted,  and  because  of  the  greater 
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expense  necessary  to  a  fuller  development.  It  is 
also  believed  to  be  the  fact  that  mining  in  the  Klon- 
dike region  has  passed  its  zenith,  while  in  the  Sew- 
ard Peninsula  the  maximum  yearly  output  is  yet 
to  be  reached.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  earlier 
and  better  transportation  on  that  side  of  the  line.1 

The  country  is  not  primarily  an  agricultural 
region,  but  there  are  large  sections  where  hay  and 
grain  are  profitably  cultivated.  This  is  true  in 
portions  of  the  Valley  of  the  Yukon  and  Tanana 
and  Copper  Rivers.  In  these  sections,  and  also 
in  Southeastern  Alaska  and  on  the  coast  of  South- 
ern Alaska,  the  principal  garden  products  are 
raised.  Generally  of  agriculture  in  Alaska  it  may 
be  safely  stated  that  its  chief  relation  and  value  to 
the  country  is,  and  for  a  long  time  will  continue 
more  and  more  to  be,  as  a  supply  to  the  people, 
reducing  the  high  cost  of  living  for  them,  but  is  not 
likely  to  be  in  this  generation,  if  at  any  time,  of 
such  importance  or  value  as  to  justify  export  of 
its-  products  to  other  countries  or  places.  Although 
the  agriculture  now  conducted  in  the  places  named 
is  chiefly  by  people  without  experience  in  that  busi- 
ness, the  great  value  to  the  country  is  shown  already 
not  only  by  the  products  raised,  but  also  by  the 
reduction  in  agricultural  products  imported  into 
the  country.2 

There   are   vast    ranges    of    timber   area.      The 


»McLain,  pages  58,  69,  168,  226.  Heilprin,  pages  216,  271-280.  Greely,  pages 
238-241. 

2  Harris,  pages  184,  295,296,  320,  335-344,355.  Greely,  pages  15-19,  46-48. 
McLain,  pages  34,  78,  120,  196,  231,  235,  262.  Swineford,  pages  110-112,  118. 
134,  140,  219.     Heilprin,  pages  70,  83,  S6,"88. 
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most  valuable  kinds  are  in  Southeastern  Alaska 
and  on  the  immediate  coast  of  South  Central 
Alaska.  Elsewhere  there  are  considerable  areas  of 
the  smaller  and  cheaper  kinds  of  timber  valuable 
for  mining  and  for  manufacture  of  paper  and  like 
purposes.  An  immense  area  of  Northern  and 
Northwestern  Alaska  is  devoid  of  timber.1 

The  climate  is  so  influenced  by  the  Japan  Cur- 
rent as  to  reduce  the  temperature  in  Southeastern 
and  Southern  and  Southwestern  Alaska  to  an  ex- 
tent that  is  a  constant  surprise  to  the  people  from 
outside  first  experiencing  this  effect.  Some  winters 
the  temperature  barely  reaches  zero,  and  is  not  as 
severe  as  in  a  number  of  our  States.  The  agri- 
cultural possibilities  of  these  sections  and  the  tim- 
ber areas  are  greatly  promoted  by  this  moderate 
temperature.  The  area  of  valuable  coal  deposits, 
including  in  considerable  areas  veins  from  ten  to 
thirty  feet  in  thickness,  has  been  conservatively 
estimated  at  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  square 
miles.2 

Transportation  is  an  important  matter  in  any 
country.  Alaska  had  both  natural  advantages  and 
natural  disadvantages  in  this  respect.  The  water- 
way from  Seattle  at  the  foot  of  Puget  Sound  to 
Skagway  at  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal,  known  as  the 
"Inside  Passage,"  has  been  and  is  a  great  natural 
advantage,  affording  a  direct  and  not  expensive 
way  for  passengers  and  freight  to  Skagway,  which 
place  may  rightly  be  regarded  as  the  great  gate- 


•Greely,  pages  49-52.     Swineford,  pages  223,  224. 

3  Greely,  pages  56,  57,  113-115.     MoLain,  page  242.     Swineford,  page  121. 
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way  to  the  Yukon  and  the  interior  of  Alaska.  The 
distance  to  Skagway  by  this  passage  is  about  one 
thousand  miles.  There  is  no  similar  land-locked 
salt-water  channel  in  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  and  the  outside  passage  by  the  open  sea 
are  the  only  ways  by  which  we  may  ever  reach 
Alaska  by  anything  like  a  direct  route.  The  water- 
ways to  be  crossed  are  altogether  too  great  to  ever 
admit  of  a  railroad  from  the  vicinity  of  Seattle 
north  to  Alaska  or  any  part  of  it.  The  nearest 
approach  to  anything  of  this  kind  will  be  when 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  (which  is  now  built  to 
Edmonton,  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  north 
of  Calgary  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  road)  is  com- 
pleted to  its  western  terminal,  at  Prince  Kupert. 
To  reach  that  terminal  from  Chicago  by  way  of 
Calgary  and  Edmonton  by  railroad  will  be  prac- 
ticable, and  by  this  circuitous  method  railroad 
travel  for  several  hundred  miles  of  the  southern 
end  of  the  water  route  to  Skagway  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  steamboat  travel. 

Prior  to  1906  there  was  substantially  no  trans- 
portation in  Alaska  except  by  the  waterways.  It 
is  true  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  Railroad  from 
Skagway  at  the  head  of  the  "Inside  Passage"  on 
one  side  of  the  mountain  to  White  Horse  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Upper  Yukon,  on  the 
other  side,  was  begun  in  1898  and  completed  in 
1900,  but  only  the  first  twenty  miles  of  this  road — 
from  Skagway  to  the  summit  of  the  White  Pass — 
is  on  American  soil.     l*»v  Act  of  Congress  of  Janu- 

a/  O 

ary  27,  1905,  provision  was  made  for  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  a  board  of  road  commissioners.    The  men 
appointed  were  well   equipped   for  their  difficult 
work.    The  board  consisted  of  three  officers  of  the 
regular   army,   with  Major  W.   P.   Richardson,   a 
man  of  great  executive  ability,  who  had  seen  serv- 
ice in  various  parts  of  Alaska  during  a  period  of 
twelve  years,  at  the  head  of  this  board.    During  the 
years  1906,  1907,  1908,  and  1909,  under  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  board,  Congress  appropriated 
various  sums  for  roadways  which  aggregated  over 
one  million  dollars.     The  most  important  road  lo- 
cated and  built  by  this  board  under  these  appro- 
priations was  from  Valdez  northward  to  Fairbanks, 
a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles. 
From  Fairbanks,  which  is  a  great  road  center  in 
Alaska,  there  are  eight  local  roads  branching  out 
in  different  directions  with  an  aggregate  length  of 
sixty-four  miles.     In  the  region  of  Fairbanks  are 
other  separate  roads  of  an  aggregate  length  of  over 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.     In  the  Seward 
Peninsula  are  sixteen  roads  of  an  aggregate  length 
of  over  fifty  miles.    The  immediate  result  of  these 
roads  was  to  reduce  the  freight  rates,  which  pack- 
ing over  rough  trails  had  imposed,  about  one  half, 
and  to  add  an  immense  increase  of  travel. 

If  Southeastern  Alaska  has  a  mild  climate,  its 
mildness  is  fully  offset  by  the  rigors  of  North- 
western Alaska.  An  idea  of  the  bleak  character  of 
that  section  and  the  perils  imposed  by  winter  travel 
there  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  in  portions  of 
Seward  Peninsula,  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
miles,  the  trails  are  over  an  unbroken  tundra  of 
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gently  rolling  surface  where  there  is  no  brush  nor 
stone  nor  other  object  to  mark  the  way,  causing 
scores  of  travelers  to  wander  from  the  snow  and 
ice-covered  trail  and  miserably  perish  in  the  winter 
blizzards  so  common  there.  To  relieve  this  peril 
over  five  hundred  miles  of  these  trails  are  annually 
flagged  by  red  flannel  flags  placed  in  the  snow  fifty 
or  a  hundred  feet  apart,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  country.  The  aggregate  of  completed  rail- 
roads in  1908  was  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  length.  Among  these  were  the  Copper 
River  Railroad,  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  in  length;  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  Rail- 
road, of  which  twenty  miles  is  on  our  side  of  the 
line;  the  Alaska  Central  Railroad,  of  over  fifty 
miles;  the  Tanana  Railroad,  of  about  fifty  miles; 
the  Seward  Peninsula  Railroad,  of  over  one  hun- 
dred miles.1 

On  the  Canadian  side,  provision  had  been  made 
by  Act  of  Parliament  for  roads  several  years  before 
any  like  provision  was  made  by  our  government. 
Under  that  Act  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  dol- 
lars were  appropriated  for  roads  on  that  side  of 
the  line;  where  roads  could  not  be  built,  trails 
were  provided.  Chief  among  the  roads  built  on 
that  side  was  the  Winter  Road,  from  White  Horse 
at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Upper  Yukon  to 
the  city  of  Dawson,  the  great  business  and  mining 
center  of  the  Klondike  region,  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty  miles.  Thereby  was  afforded  a 
winter  route  during  the  larger  portion  of  the  year 

iGreely,  pages  26-33,  106. 
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in  which  steamboat  travel  on  the  Yukon  was  closed. 
This  winter  route,  connecting  with  the  White  Pass 
Eailroad  from  Skagway,  to  which  place  from  Se- 
attle there  was  open  navigation  all  the  year,  af- 
forded an  all-year  route  from  Seattle  clear  through 
to  Dawson  and  intermediate  points.  The  White 
Pass  and  Yukon  Eailroad  is  of  immense  impor- 
tance to  the  development  of  Alaska.  No  other 
road  of  equal  length  in  Alaska,  and  probably  not 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  is  of  equal  value  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  built.  It  connects  at  their 
nearest  point  of  practical  approach  to  each  other 
two  great  waterways :  the  "Inside  Passage"  and  the 
Yukon  River.  By  means  of  this  connecting  link 
the  trip  from  Seattle  to  Dawson,  a  distance  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  miles,  in  the  open  season  may  be 
made  in  seven  days:  four  days  to  Skagway,  one 
short  day  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  from  that  point 
by  this  road  to  White  Horse,  and  two  days  from 
White  Horse  by  the  Yukon  to  Dawson;  whereas, 
before  this  road  was  built  it  required  at  least  three 
days  to  go  from  Skagway  to  White  Horse,  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  eleven  miles,  with  in- 
comparably greater  hardship  and  expense.1 

Unfortunately  there  is  much  complaint  against 
this  railroad  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  inde- 
pendent shippers  because  of  the  high  rates  charged 
and  the  lack  of  facilities  for  shipment.  The  rates 
are:  for  passengers,  twenty  cents  per  mile;  and  for 
freight,  a  correspondingly  high  rate  per  ton.     To 


1Heilprin,   pages    8-31.     McLain,  pages  56,  92,  220-226,229.     Taylor,    pages 
202-209. 
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justify  these  high  charges  the  management  of 
the  road  point  out  these  facts:  that  the  ground 
over  which  the  road  was  built  was  such  as  to 
involve  immense  cost  of  construction  and  expense 
of  maintenance;  that  the  first  twenty  miles  up 
the  edge  of  the  deep  and  rocky  gorge  of  the 
White  Pass  River  is  as  difficult  and  as  expensive 
construction  as  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States;  that  the  remaining  ninety  miles, 
while  not  so  expensive  to  construct,  was  of  great 
cost  and  is  expensive  to  maintain,  for  in  addition 
to  the  rock-cutting  encountered,  very  much  of 
the  ground  is  soft  and  marshy  from  its  proximity 
to  the  chain  of  lakes,  with  their  intervening  short 
portages  encountered  beyond  the  summit;  to  which 
is  added  the  accumulation  of  ice  and  snow  during 
a  greater  portion  of  the  year,  for  this  road,  as  well 
as  the  steamers  on  the  "Inside  Passage,"  is  operated 
during  the  whole  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
independent  shippers — that  is,  those  having  no 
business  relation  to  the  road  except  as  shippers — 
point  out  the  fact  that  this  is  a  narrow-gauge  road 
involving  much  less  expense  for  construction  and 
for  rolling  stock  and  for  maintenance  than  stand- 
ard-gauge construction.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the 
rates  charged  are  such  that  the  original  cost  of 
construction  was  repaid  the  company  during  the 
first  few  years  of  operation ;  that  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  road  are  not  expensively  or  even 
safely  conducted;  that  most  of  the  alignment  is, 
and  long  has  been,  bad;  that  the  passenger  cars  are 
(anicd    in    long    trains    principally    made    up    of 
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heavily  loaded  freight  cars,  including  on  the  return 
trip  cars  loaded  with  rock  ore;  and  that  this 
method  of  handling  passenger  cars,  especially  with 
the  light  train  crews  furnished,  greatly  increases 
the  peril  of  traveling  over  a  road  which  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  must  be  regarded  as 
perilous.  The  complaint  here  outlined,  based  on 
the  allegations  here  stated,  is  urged  as  one  of  the 
potent  reasons  why  there  has  been  slow  development 
of  the  large  mining  regions  upon  both  sides  of  the 
line  which  are  tributary  to  this  road. 

The  most  interesting  product  of  this  far-away 
country,  as  of  every  other  inhabited  country,  re- 
mains to  be  noted — that  is,  the  people.  Pope  was 
right  when  he  said,  "The  proper  study  of  mankind 
is  man,"  whether  in  the  great  centers  of  popula- 
tion, where  education  and  art  and  literature  con- 
spire to  make  of  him  a  finished  product,  or  far  out  on 
the  verge  of  organized  humanity,  where  he  has  so 
much  room  that  he  averages  less  than  one  for  every 
ten  square  miles.  There  he  is  so  close  to  nature  and 
so  far  away  from  art  that  the  necessity  of  his  en- 
vironment sometimes  develops  in  him  a  wisdom  of 
head  and  cunning  of  hand  that  challenge  both  our 
admiration  and  wonder.  Man's  surest  progress 
has  been  against  adverse  conditions,  where  the 
mountains  are  rough  and  the  winters  are  rude,  or 
where  the  plains  are  barren  and  the  valleys  are 
cheerless,  or,  it  may  be,  where  all  these  are  com- 
bined.   There  is,  however,  somewhere 

A  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 
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It  is  significant  that  the  highest  civilization  in  the 
old  world  was  developed  on  the  barren  island  of 
Briton.  When  Caesar  made  his  invasion  there  half 
a  century  before  the  Christian  era,  nature  had  up 
till  that  time  done  so  little  for  the  ancient  Britons 
that  he  found  them  clad  in  skins  of  wild  animals 
and  living  in  earth  huts.  But  on  that  island  was 
created  an  empire  which  has  made  conquest  of 
the  seas  and  has  pushed  out  its  flag  over  so  many 
lands  that  the  sun  in  his  ceaseless  march  never 
permits  himself  to  lose  sight  of  that  victorious  en- 
sign. So  in  the  new  world  the  germ  of  our  best 
citizenship  found  its  earliest  refuge  and  shelter  on 
the  bleak  coast  of  New  England,  where  the  soil  was 
scarcely  less  barren  nor  the  outlook  less  cheerless 
than  at  the  start  in  Old  England. 

This  condition  of  our  development  finds  illustra- 
tion in  the  fact  that  everywhere  and  everywhen  the 
men  who  sail  out  over  uncharted  seas  and  who 
tramp  over  unbroken  trails,  whether  in  quest  of 
gold  or  of  knowledge,  are  not  the  weaklings.  They 
are  the  survivors  whose  ambition  for  better  oppor- 
tunity and  wider  knowledge  has  not  been  sated  by 
anything  they  have  been  able  to  find  in  an  older 
civilization,  and,  therefore,  they  seek  it  in  a  new, 
though  that  new  be  environed  by  ice  and  snow  and 
chills  and  death.  The  men  who  went  to  California 
in  1849  were  vigorous  of  body  and  strong  in  cour- 
age, else  they  would  never  have  made  their  tireless 
march  across  the  arid  plain.  They  are  to  be 
measured  not  so  much  by  what  they  brought  back 
in  their  hands  as  by  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  of 
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conquest  that  was  developed  in  them  by  the  ex- 
perience which  they  encountered.  But  in  no  other 
land  beneath  the  sun  nor  among  the  snows  has  the 
quest  of  gold  led  men  into  such  frightful  exposure 
and  suffering  and  death  as  the  Land  of  Gold  of 
which  we  here  speak.1 

The  natives  of  Alaska  are  in  three  general  di- 
visions :  the  Innuits,  or  Eskimo,  who  inhabit  the 
coast;  the  Tenneh,  of  the  Yukon  District;  and  the 
Aleuts,  who  live  on  the  islands  of  the  Western  Ar- 
chipelago. These  are  all  often  spoken  of  as  Indians, 
but  are  quite  different  from  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  generally  regarded  by 
those  who  have  made  the  subject  a  matter  of  study 
as  having  had  a  Japanese  origin.  Their  cast  of 
countenance  and  native  habits  suggest  this  view. 
They  are  naturally  intelligent  and  of  industrious 
habits,  keen  to  learn  and  to  pick  up  ideas  of  me- 
chanics. Many  of  them  build  or  make  comfortable 
homes.  In  these  respects  they  differ  from  the 
American  Indian,  but,  like  him,  they  are  full  of 
superstitions  which  offer  more  or  less  resistance 
to  all  efforts  to  civilize  and  Christianize  them.2 

These  people  have  their  amusements  and  their 
fashions  and  their  pastimes,  as  we  have.  They  have 
their  "Four  Hundred,"  as  we  have.  The  particular 
function  of  their  totem  poles,  to  which  they  attach 
so  much  importance,  is  to  proclaim  the  caste  or 
clan  or  "hundred,"  whether  it  be  "four  hundred" 
or    "fourteen    hundred,"    to    which    they    belong. 

i  Harris,  pages  70,  77,  122,  128,  207,  218-230,  425-429,  537-539,  553.     Taylor 
pages  210-213,  219,  263.     Heilprin,  pages  9,  10. 

2 Taylor,  page  153.     McLain,  page  11.     Greely,  pages  174-184. 
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These  poles,  or  trees,  have  invariably  carved  on 
them  some  animal  from  whom  they  are  supposed 
to  have  descended,  or  that  is  identified  with  their 
life  and  caste — sometimes  a  crow  or  a  wolf  or  an 
eagle.1  Civilized  people  are  known  to  have  had  a 
similar  modest  notion  of  their  origin.  As  a  rule 
they  are  an  inoffensive,  honest,  trustful,  industri- 
ous, and  hospitable  people.  They  are  frequently 
imposed  upon  by  the  white  man  in  trade  and  are 
made  to  bear  his  burdens.  They  learn  from  him 
their  worst  vices.2  By  the  census  of  1910  the  total 
population  of  Alaska  was  sixty-four  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty-six,  of  whom  about  forty 
thousand  were  white  and  over  twenty-four  thousand 
natives.  During  the  ten  preceding  years  there  had 
been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  whites  and  a  de- 
crease in  the  natives.3 

The  government  of  this  new  country  has  been  a 
slow  evolution,  partly  because  of  the  immense 
territory  and  the  difficulty  of  making  effective  a 
government  organization  over  a  country  whose  dif- 
ferent parts  are  so  widely  separated,  both  by  dis- 
tance and  by  inadequate  and  primitive  means 
of  transportation.  The  people  of  Southeastern 
Alaska  had  as  little  in  common  with  the  people  of 
Seward  Peninsula  as  the  people  of  Maine  with  those 
of  Texas,  and  the  people  along  the  Central  Yukon 
with  the  people  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula  as  the 
people   of  Boston   with   those  of   San   Francisco. 


1  Harris,  pages  202,  4 83,  404.     Taylor,  page  159.     MoLain,  page  131.    Grcely, 
pages  182,  186. 

^Swineford,  pages  00,  187-180.     MeLain,  pages  187-100,  284,  285,  200-300. 
*  Congressional  Record,  April  24,  1912.     Harris,  pages  278,  478. 
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This  physical  situation  furnished  a  plausible  ex- 
cuse for  delay,  but  the  fundamental  reason  for  this 
delay  was  the  criminal  failure  of  our  government 
to  obtain  adequate  and  disinterested  information 
of  the  condition  and  needs  of  this  far-away  people- 
In  fact,  the  condition  as  to  inadequate  transporta- 
tion was  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  government 
to  provide  means  of  transportation  on  our  side  of 
the  line  with  reasonable  promptness,  as  was  done 
on  the  Canadian  side,  where  there  were  at  least 
equal  and  probably  greater  obstacles  to  overcome.1 

Seventeen  years  after  the  purchase,  by  Act  of 
Congress  of  May  17,  1884,  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  were  extended  to  Alaska.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  governor,  the  establishment  of  district 
courts,  and  the  appointment  of  commissioners  with 
judicial  powers,  were  provided  for.  Provision  was 
also  made  for  schools.  The  military  government 
which  had  prevailed  during  these  seventeen  years 
was  full  of  oppression  and  wrong.  This  Act  of 
1884  gave  to  the  people  a  semblance  of  government 
which  proved  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory,  partly 
because  of  the  essential  difficulty  and  impracti- 
cability of  applying  the  laws  of  the  State  to  a  ter- 
ritory, and  apparently  more  because  of  the  influ- 
ence, in  framing  this  Act,  of  certain  large  corporate 
interests  operating  in  Alaska,  by  which  its  terms 
were  made  far  more  helpful  to  them  than  to  the 
people.2 

Discovery  of  gold  impelled  Congress  by  Act  of 


•  McLain,  pages  56,  90,  230,  232,  234,  248-255.     Greely,  pages  20-33. 
2Swineford,  pages  64-69,  214,  256.     Greely,  pages  11-14. 
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May  14,  1898,  to  grant  railway  rights.  By  Act 
of  March  5,  1899,  thirty-two  years  after  the  pur- 
chase, Congress  gave  Alaska  its  first  penal  code. 
The  Act  of  June  6,  1900,  provided  a  civil  govern- 
ment for  the  territory,  established  the  seat  of  this 
government  at  Juneau,  enlarged  the  powers  of  the 
governor,  established  district  courts  with  a  judge 
for  each  of  the  three  (by  a  later  Act  made  four) 
judicial  districts,  provided  for  public  records,  con- 
firmed title  to  lands  actually  used  by  Indians, 
schools,  and  missions.  The  Act  of  March  3,  1903, 
provided  for  homestead  entries  on  unsurveyed 
lands.  Not  until  the  Act  of  May  7,  1906,  however, 
was  Alaska  given  representation  in  Congress.1 

The  inadequacy  of  all  these  provisions  appears 
in  the  fact  that  until  1912  this  great  territory 
depended  for  all  legislation  on  Congress.  Now  by 
the  intelligent  and  effective  work  of  the  present 
delegate,  James  Wickersham,  provision  is  made 
for  home  rule  by  a  Territorial  Legislature  elected 
on  November  5,  1912,  which  met  on  the  first  day 
of  March,  1913,  at  Juneau.  This  body  consists  of 
twenty-four  members  apportioned  between  the  four 
districts  of  the  territory,  eight  of  them  composing 
the  upper  house  and  sixteen  the  lower  house.  This 
great  achievement  is  the  outcome  of  a  battle  for 
home  rule  extending  over  several  years,  opposed 
at  every  step  by  business  interests  which  feared  the 
restrictions  and  regulations  which  they  rightly 
supposed  would  come  from  a  government  near  to 
them   and   acquainted   with   their  methods,  rather 

'Gfely.'pages  11-14.     McLain,  pages  250-257. 
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than  one  over  three  thousand  miles  away  and  of 
corresponding  lack  of  knowledge.  The  value  of 
this  achievement  to  the  people  of  Alaska,  if  it  is 
rightly  appreciated  by  that  people  in  the  selection 
of  proper  men  to  this  Territorial  Legislature,  can- 
not be  overestimated.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at 
all  that  the  slow  and  discouraging  progress  made 
of  late  years  in  the  development  of  the  principal 
resources  of  the  country  and  the  decline  of  popu- 
lation in  many  of  the  mining  centers  has  been  due 
to  the  want  of  intelligent  legislation  affording  fa- 
cilities for  transportation  and  properly  regulating 
those  which  already  exist.  Alaska  has  had  one 
day  in  Congress — a  single  day  of  intelligent  effec- 
tive hearing.  That  was  on  April  24,  1912,  when 
her  delegate  made  his  great  speech  for  home  rule, 
in  which  he  set  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  detailed  array  the  figures  showing  the 
trade  of  this  new  country  with  more  than  forty 
countries  of  the  world  of  less  trade,  and  the  settled 
character  of  this  new  people  as  compared  with  our 
own  Western  Territories  in  their  early  history,  and 
the  unparalleled  production  of  both  its  water  and 
its  land  and  the  large  revenues  it  has  paid  to  the 
government  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  meager  ex- 
penditure of  the  government  on  behalf  of  these 
people  on  the  other  hand.  These  figures  were  al- 
together unanswerable  and  unanswered.  The  only 
answer  that  could  be  made  to  them  was  the  answer 
that  their  logic  compelled,  which  was  an  immediate 
vote  by  the  House  in  favor  of  home  rule.1 

>  Greely,  pages  240-250. 
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When  it  is  considered  that  for  the  eight  years 
from  1904  to  1911  Alaska  has  had  a  yearly  trade 
of  about  fifty-six  million  dollars,  and  that  there 
are  no  less  than  forty-three  countries  of  the  world, 
including  Russia  and  Scotland  and  Hawaii,  and 
British  India  and  Porto  Rico,  not  one  of  which  has 
a  trade  of  equal  amount,  it  would  seem  to  be  high 
time  that  this  far-away  and  long-neglected,  but 
wonderfully  enterprising,  people  should  have  home 
rule.  This  is  more  apparent  when  we  look  at  what 
Alaska  has  done  for  the  United  States  and  what 
the  United  States  has  done  for  her  and  her  people. 
This  comparison  will  furnish  a  condition  not  par- 
alleled by  the  history  of  any  other  State  or  country 
in  the  world: 

From  1868  to  1911,  inclusive,  her  fur  and 

fishery  product  was $222,710,036 

Her  mineral  product  for  same  period  was     206,813,594 

During  these  years  she  has  paid  to  the 
United  States  in  revenues  and  customs       17,117,355 


Making  the  enormous  aggregate  of. .   $446,640,985 

An  average  yearly  production  for  every  year  since 
the  purchase  of  ten  million  three  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  thousand  dollars,  being  an  amount 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  original  purchase 
money.  Now  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  account 
and  see  what  the  United  States  has  done  for 
Alaska  during  these  years.  She  paid  reluctantly, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  original  purchase  money,  seven 
million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Her  total 
expense  of  maintaining  the  national  government 
in  Alaska,  such  as  it  was  during  these  years,  col- 
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lecting  her  customs  and  revenues  and  maintain- 
ing the  courts,  and  the  fur  seal  fisheries,  and  all 
other  items  except  post-office  items,  $23, 158,126; 
add  post  office  expenses,  $5,158,548;  making  an 
aggregate  for  forty-four  years  of  $35,816,674. 
There  are  different  ways  of  stating  this  account, 
and  every  Avay  it  is  stated  it  makes  the  United 
States  look  smaller  than  the  last  preceding  way. 
Alaska  has  paid  in  revenues  to  the  government  ap- 
proximately half  of  all  the  expenditure  which  the 
government  has  made  on  behalf  of  Alaska,  includ- 
ing the  original  purchase  money.  She  has  returned 
to  the  people  out  of  her  abundant  resources  the 
total  expenditure  which  the  government  has  made 
on  her  behalf  every  three  years  and  four  months  of 
her  marvelous  history,  besides  the  millions  upon 
millions  she  has  poured  into  the  pockets  of  her 
people  who  have  there  enriched  themselves.1  If  the 
United  States  would  balance  the  account  with 
Alaska,  she  would  not  build  any  more  great  battle- 
ships until  she  had  some  necessity  for  them. 

The  ch  urch  has  had  a  foothold  in  this  wilderness 
wild,  so  long  called  Russian-America,  for  con- 
siderably over  a  century.  In  1793  the  Empress  of 
Russia  issued  an  imperial  order  that  missionaries 
be  sent  to  her  American  colonies.  The  first  church 
building  was  erected  there  in  1796.  In  1869  the 
membership  of  the  Russian  Church  in  Alaska  was 
put  at  12,140.  In  1890  this  church  had  10,335 
communicants  as  against  1,334  people  of  all  Prot- 
estant  faiths   and   498   Catholics.      These   figures 

'Congressional  Record,  April  24,  1912. 
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sufficiently  answer  the  statement  often  made  that 
the  Russian  Church  in  Alaska  is  dead.  With  the 
church,  schools  were  established,  the  first  one  on 
the  island  of  Kadiak  as  early  as  1792.  Contrary  to 
the  usual  order  of  things,  the  first  Protestant 
denomination  in  Alaska  was  the  Lutheran,  who 
built  their  first  church  in  Sitka  in  1845.  Next  was 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  aided  by  the  late  General 
O.  O.  Howard.  Under  Sheldon  Jackson's  efforts 
on  the  field,  beginning  in  1877,  churches  and  mis- 
sions were  established  far  and  wide  over  this  great 
territory.  Near  the  same  time  the  Methodists,  un- 
der the  lead  of  Rev.  Thomas  Crosby,  of  Canada, 
established  churches  and  schools.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  other  denominations,  including  particu- 
larly the  Episcopal  Church,  which  has  made  a  large 
place  for  itself  in  this  new  country.  Each  of  them 
established  schools  as  well  as  churches  to  lead  the 
people  up  into  a  better  life  and  hope.  In  this,  as 
in  other  mission  countries,  there  appears  to  be  less 
denominational  caste  and  more  willingness  to  co- 
operate in  church  work  than  at  home.  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson  pays  special  tribute  to  three  men  whom 
he  regards  as  remarkably  faithful  workers  for 
religion  in  Alaska:  Rev.  Innocentius  Veniaminoff, 
of  the  Greek  Church,  first  a  priest,  then  a  bishop, 
and  then  primate  of  the  Greek  Church  of  all  Rus- 
sia; William  Duncan,  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  of  London,  who  has  been  in  Alaska  since 
1857;  and  Thomas  Crosby,  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
The  capacity  of  the  natives  for  Christian  civiliza- 
tion is  well   indicated  by  the  success  of  William 
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Duncan,  the  lay  missionary,  who  has  spent  his 
long  life  among  them.  The  village  of  Metlakatla, 
near  the  "Inside  Passage"  and  accessible  from  it, 
on  Annette  Island,  about  sixty  miles  north  of  the 
south  boundary  of  Alaska,  is  a  model  Indian  vil- 
lage of  several  hundred  people,  living  in  their  own 
homes,  self-supporting,  with  two  salmon  canneries, 
a  sawmill,  and  other  industries,  a  good  school,  and 
a  church  seating  about  one  thousand  people,  and 
costing  about  twelve  thousand  dollars — a  Chris- 
tian community  free  from  liquor  and  its  attendant 
vices.1 

In  the  matter  of  education,  the  United  States 
was  slow  as  in  the  other  means  of  protection  af- 
forded the  people.  For  eighteen  years  after  the 
purchase  nothing  was  done  until  the  Act  of  1884, 
when  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  was 
appropriated,  as  against  over  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars which  had  long  years  before  been  appropriated 
by  the  Russian  government.  This  pittance  was  so 
small  that  the  school  system  for  ten  years  was 
mainly  supported  by  missions.  In  1900,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  influx  of  white  population  in 
1898,  Congress  provided  a  system  of  schools,  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  expense  of  which  should  be  main- 
tained by  license  fees.  In  1908  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  education  of 
the  natives,  the  white  schools  to  be  supported  by 
local  funds.2 

Macaulay  says  any  religion   is  better  than   no 


i  Harris,  pages  489,  503-513.     McLain,  pages  285-296.     Taylor,  pages  143-147. 
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religion;  that  what  may  be  a  helpless  system  of 
religion  under  one  condition  of  civilization  may  be 
greatly  helpful  and  uplifting  under  another.  Too 
much  honor  cannot  be  given  the  Eussian  people 
that  so  early  in  their  occupation  of  this  wild  land, 
and  among  its  rude  and  hostile  people,  they  planted 
and  have  so  long  maintained  their  church  under 
the  wise  and  self-sacrificing  leadership  of  Veni- 
aminoff.  One  of  the  many  attractions  of  Sitka  is 
the  old  Greek  Church,  facing  the  main  street  as 
you  go  up  from  the  landing,  built  first  in  1817, 
and  that  building  succeeded  by  the  present  one  in 
1848,  with  its  treasured  paintings  and  statuary 
and  silver  and  gold  vestments,  many  of  them  given 
early  in  the  last  century  by  princes,  princesses, 
and  royal  people  in  the  far-away  homeland  as  a 
lasting  tribute  of  their  interest  in  their  mission 
church  in  this  far  off  Western  wild.  These  treas- 
ures are  valued  all  the  more  richly  because  so  far 
out  from  the  great  centers  of  art  and  beauty.  All 
the  churches  have  done  here  a  great  work.  They 
have  worked  together  and  are  to  be  commended  for 
the  spirit  of  fraternity  with  which  they  have  united 
in  the  effort  to  uplift  and  enlighten  and  Christian- 
ize this  lowly  and  lonely  people.  They  are  also 
to  be  greatly  commended  for  the  fact  of  the  great 
emphasis  they  have  put  upon  the  leading  truths  of 
religion  upon  which  all  may  unite  rather  than 
upon  the  less  vital  matters  by  which  they  are  dif- 
ferentiated.1 
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The  order  and  law  observance  of  this  people,  both 
white  and  native,  is  such  that  property  is  as  se- 
cure there  as  anywhere  in  the  States,  and  more 
secure  than  in  many  of  them.  This  is  primarily 
due,  as  to  the  natives,  to  the  natural  qualities  of 
which  we  have  spoken  and  to  the  churches  and 
schools,  which  from  the  start  have  been  "a  light 
to  their  feet  and  a  lamp  to  their  path."  As  to  the 
whites,  the  expense  of  getting  to  Alaska  and  of 
sustaining  life  when  there  has  been  such  as  to  ex- 
clude the  idle  and  thriftless  who  throng  our  cities 
and  whose  habits  foster  crime  there.  It  is  also 
due  largely  to  the  perpetual  example  on  the  Ca- 
nadian side  of  the  line  of  the  rigid  enforcement  of 
law,  through  the  agency  of  the  mounted  police, 
who  form  a  network  of  patrol  over  the  entire  ter- 
ritory. This  condition  is  also  aided  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  points  of  entrance  and  exit 
to  and  from  Alaska  and  to  and  from  one  large 
district  of  it  to  another  are  comparatively  few 
and  well  known,  and,  therefore,  easily  guarded. 
But  the  paramount  reason  for  the  good  order  and 
observance  of  law  which  prevails  throughout  Alaska 
is  that  the  people  who  have  gone  there  from  the 
States  are,  in  the  main,  as  already  intimated,  the 
highest  product  of  the  old  civilization,  which  they 
have  left  behind  that  they  may  either  find  or  make 
a  better.1 

Digression  may  be  made  here  far  enough  to  raise 
the  question  whether  something  better  is  needed 
than  the  old  civilization  we  have  here.     In  a  dis- 


1  Greely,  pages  175,  189.     McLain,  pages  50-53,  259. 
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course  where  so  many  strictures  appear  to  be 
necessary  as  are  made  in  this  one,  it  is  better  that 
no  opinion  whatever  be  expressed,  but  instead 
let  your  attention  be  invited  to  the  opinions  of 
other  people  whose  experience  as  well  as  their 
wider  observation  qualify  them  for  a  more  correct 
conclusion.  One  of  our  most  intelligent  and  con- 
servative magazines  in  a  recent  number  has  col- 
t.*d  together  on  a  single  page,  where  they  may 
be  seen  without  much  reading,  the  estimate  of 
thirty-six  people,  consisting  of  leading  college  men, 
beginning  with  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard 
University,  and  ending  with  that  remarkable  man 
Jacob  G.  Schurman,  formerly  president  of  Cornell 
University  and  now  American  Minister  to  Greece, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  wisest  and  sa: 
authority  on  educational  subjects  we  have,  and 
representative  newspaper  men  and  authors  and 
other  public  men,  which  estimates  concur  in  the 
view  that  our  svstem  of  instruction  is  grossly  inade- 
quate.  Both  schools  and  colleges  are  included  in 
some  of  these  estimates.  The  trend  of  them  will  be 
indicated  by  a  few  of  them.1 

Julius  Sachs,  Columbia  University,  says:  "The 
art  of  imparting  information  has  not  yet  been  suc- 

ss fullv   cultivated  amonsr   os.     We  hear  recita- 
tions  rather  than  teach." 

Scott  Nearing,  of  Pennsylvania  University,  says : 
"The  development  of  the  individual  child  is  an  end 
to  which  education  is  the  means.  Overlooking  this 
important  fact,  we  have  organized  and  deified  an 

1  Ladies'  Home  Journal  of  November,  1912,  page  9. 
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educational  system  which  rides  roughshod  over  the 
individuality  of  the  child." 

E.  D.  Warfield,  president  of  Lafayette  College, 
says:  "There  is  scarcely  a  school,  college,  or  uni- 
versity in  America  which  consistently  represents 
any  definite  educational  idea." 

Payson  Smith,  superintendent  of  Maine,  says: 
"Of  all  defects  in  the  school  none  is  more  glaring 
than  its  failure  to  inculcate  in  children  the  liking 
and  power  for  work." 

E.  L.  Thorndike,  of  Columbia  University,  says: 
"Instead  of  studying  the  children  to  find  what  they 
are,  and  then  devising  exercises  to  train  them  into 
what  they  ought  to  be,  we  have  centered  on  a  course 
of  study,  almost,  if  not  quite,  regardless  of  its 
purpose  or  its  supposed  beneficiaries."1 

Boris  Sidis,  of  Harvard  University,  says:  "We 
desiccate,  sterilize,  petrify,  and  embalm  our  youth. 
Our  children  learn  by  role  and  are  guided  by 
routine.  The  present  school  systems  squander  the 
resources  of  the  country  and  waste  the  energy  and 
lives  of  our  children." 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  estimate  of 
Jacob  G.  Schurman,  not  only  for  the  reason  already 
given,  but  because  in  this  estimate  he  indicates  the 
defect  of  our  system,  and  in  another  estimate  given 
in  the  latter  part  of  last  year  he  points  out  the 
result  of  this  defect.  He  here  says:  "If  you  center 
on  a  scheme  of  education  instead  of  planning  to 
give  the  best  training  to  the  greatest  number,  you 
find    yourself    confronted    with    the   hundreds    of 

1  See  also  Vol.  2,  pages  3-6  of  author. 
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thousands  of  children  whom  your  scheme  failed  to 
fit."  In  his  statement  last  year  on  the  same  general 
subject,  he  says :  "No  man  thinks  his  own  thought ; 
no  man  uses  his  own  eyes;  no  man  stands  on  his 
own  feet;  no  man  walks  alone.  We  go  in  flocks; 
we  lean  on  others;  we  follow  the  multitude  blindly; 
we  bend  our  necks  to  the  yoke  of  public  opinion. 
We  have  no  self-reliance.  The  only  virtue  we  have 
is  conformity.  The  demand  of  the  age  is  for  men 
and  women  of  character  who  are  self-poised,  self- 
reliant,  independent,  and  self-assertive.  Society 
follows  custom  and  routine.  The  redemption  of 
the  race  is  in  the  originality  of  individuals."1 

The  important  work  undertaken  by  this  maga- 
zine challenges  our  attention,  not  only  because  of 
this  array  of  criticism  from  representative  people 
having  special  knowledge  and  experience  on  the 
subject  with  which  they  deal,  but  also  because  this 
is  to  be  followed  by  other  articles  in  future  num- 
bers of  the  same  periodical  pointing  out  a  method 
by  which  some  of  the  defects  complained  of  may 
be  cured  or  helped. 

The  scenery  of  this  great  country  is  mentioned 
last  because  superficially  accounted  of  least  value, 
but  if  we  could  rightly  reckon  the  elements  which 
engage  us  most,  this  would  be  near  the  top.  To 
begin  with,  the  scenery  is  of  its  own  kind.  There 
are  four  characteristic  features  not  found  any- 
where in  the  United  States  and  not  found  anywhere 
else    in    such    profuse   abundance    and    with    such 


1  The  Uplift,  November,  1911,  page  24.  (See  also  Vol.  2,  page  150  of  the  author, 
and  Vol.  2,£pages  31-38  of  the>uthor.) 
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largeness  of  exhibition;  they  are  fiords,  glacial 
fields,  volcanic  ranges,  and  tundra  districts.  All 
of  these  are  on  such  large  scale  as  befits  the  country 
in  which  they  are  found.  The  fiords  have  great 
depth  of  water,  many  of  them  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred  miles  long  and  confined  by  such  lofty  and 
precipitous  cliffs  that  one  of  the  perils  of  naviga- 
tion is  the  impossibility  of  beaching  a  steamer  or 
other  boat  in  case  of  accident.  There  are  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  seventy  glaciers  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  named,  some  of  them  three 
or  more  miles  wide  and  eight  hundred  feet  high, 
with  a  background  of  mountain  of  fifteen  thousand 
feet  in  height.  These  are  of  such  vitality  as  to  move 
over  sixty  feet  per  day.  The  volcanic  ranges  are 
of  such  vast  extent  that  "from  smoking  Wrangell 
they  stretch  westward  over  a  thousand  miles  in  a 
series  of  volcanic-formed  peaks,  mute  witnesses  of 
the  internal  forces  which  have  rent  the  earth  and 
displaced  the  sea."  The  ranges  of  marshy  plain 
called  tundra  are  overgrown  with  a  mat  of  vegeta- 
tion which  keeps  the  surface  soft  in  the  open  season 
and  frozen  beneath  all  the  year.  They  appear  level, 
but  are  full  of  irregularities  and  therefore  most 
difficult  to  travel  at  any  time.  These  tundra  are 
of  such  wide  extent  that,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
a  single  district  has  five  hundred  miles  of  its  trails 
flagged  by  the  government  to  protect  the  lone 
traveler  on  his  lonelier  way.1 

Alaska  is  "the  land  of  the  midnight  sun,  and 
the  midday  moon,  of  majestic  mountains  and  in- 

iGreely,  pages  7-10,  157-173,  206,  209,  210. 
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laud  seas,  of  glaciers  compared  with  which  those 
of  the  Old  World  are  but  couiuiouplace.  It  is  a 
laud  from  which  thundering  icebergs  come  plung- 
ing into  the  sea  and  float  off  in  their  glory  of  in- 
imitable splendor."  Barring  the  north  and  north- 
western region  of  Alaska,  it  matters  little  what 
part  of  the  country  you  travel,  you  will  be  delighted 
and  awed  by  nature's  profuse  exhibition  of  beauty 
and  grandeur.  If  you  go  up  the  "Inside  Passage," 
you  will  find  a  thousand  miles  of  timber-clad 
mountain  and  deeply  shadowed  water.  "From 
beginning  to  end  the  ever  shifting  panorama  is  one 
calculated  to  defy  truthful  delineation  by  pen  or 
pencil."  You  can  find  sections  of  this  wonderful 
way  in  Switzerland  and  other  sections  in  Norway, 
and  still  others  in  our  own  and  in  the  Canadian 
Eockies,  but  nowhere  else  in  this  wide  world  will 
you  find  another  thousand  miles  of  it  anywhere. 
If  you  continue  your  journey  from  the  northern 
end  of  this  "Inside  Passage''  by  the  White  Pass  and 
Yukon  Eailroad,  and  from  the  end  of  that  by  boat 
down  the  Yukon,  crossing  the  line  of  the  Arctic 
Circle  on  your  way,  where  you  will  find  and  read 
by  the  midday  sun  at  midnight,  you  will  be  at  a 
loss  which  to  admire  most,  the  art  which  scaled 
the  rugged  Pass  and  crossed  its  frightful  chasm 
with  the  slender  rail,  or  the  native  grandeur  which 
guards  and  allures  your  way  through  the  golden 
sands  of  the  great  River  of  the  North.  If  you  go 
the  outside  way,  and  by  the  long  sweep  around  the 
far  western  end  of  the  Aleutian  Chain,  you  will 
pass  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  of  which  the  naturalist 
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A.  J.  Stone  says :  "Nowhere  else  in  the  world  does 
nature  exert  herself  in  so  many  different  ways  as 
here.  The  waters,  the  mountains,  the  great  rivers 
of  ice,  the  vegetable  and  animal  life,  all  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  production  of  scenery  unusual 
and  wonderful."  Then  you  will  pass  Kadiak 
Island,  with  its  vestment  of  green  verdure  and  its 
profusion  of  wild  flowers,  regarded  by  many  as 
the  most  attractive  prospect  on  all  the  southern 
coast.  On  the  south  shore  of  this  island  is  the  ancient 
town  of  Saint  Paul,  or  Kadiak,  as  it  is  now  called. 
Here  the  celebrated  Romanoff  planted  the  first 
permanent  settlement.  He  selected  it  as  the  first 
capital,  and  from  here  he  afterward  removed  it  to 
Sitka.  Here  remains  the  old  Greek  Church  and 
the  immense  Russian  log  warehouse,  older  than  that 
which  he  later  built  at  Sitka,  and  better  fitted  by 
its  massive  construction  to  withstand  the  greater 
lapse  of  years  which  have  rolled  over  its  huge  bulk. 
The  last  island  of  the  chain  before  you  swing  east- 
ward again  is  separated  from  its  nearest  easterly  in- 
habited neighbor  by  over  four  hundred  miles.  This 
island  is  well  known  as  Attu  and  noted  for  its 
basketry,  the  finest  in  all  Alaska.1 

There  are  comparatively  few  people  who  have 
visited  Alaska.  It  is  to  the  great  masses  of  our 
people  an  unknown  land.  The  books  descriptive 
of  Alaska,  twenty  or  more  in  number,  are  read  by 
few  people.  One  of  the  best  of  these  books,  pub- 
lished in  1900  by  a  distinguished  official  of  the  ter- 


•  Harris,   pages    182,    199,   200,    213,    214.     Greely,    pages   206-210,   231-234. 
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ritory  whose  statements  are  fortified  by  long  resi- 
dence  and  careful  study  and  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  familiarity  with  its  people,  is  already 
out  of  print.  That  book  is  probably  the  best  for 
popular  use.  There  is  another  better  suited  to 
students,  only  because  of  its  fuller  statistical  in- 
formation well  arranged.  Even  in  the  region  of 
Seattle,  where  people  are  nearly  three  thousand 
miles  closer  to  Alaska  than  we  are,  but  few  go 
there  except  for  commercial  purposes.  On  the 
other  hand,  people  who  do  go  there  temporarily  for 
business  purposes  can  hardly  be  drawn  away  again. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  people  from  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon,  both  young  and  old,  men  and 
women,  to  remain  there  from  five  to  ten  years  with- 
out visiting  their  former  homes  so  near-by,  for  any- 
place under  fifteen  hundred  miles  is  near-by  in 
Alaska.  There  is  no  one  thing  in  this  new  land 
so  wonderful  as  the  attraction  it  has  for  people  of 
the  best  kind.  The  healthfulness  of  the  climate  has 
something  to  do  with  this  condition,  but  far  beyond 
this  there  is  an  indefinable  charm  arising  out  of 
the  wildness  and  variety  of  its  scenery,  the  free- 
dom of  its  people  from  enslaving  conventionalities, 
and  the  wideness  of  their  hospitality,  which  grips 
u nd  holds  strong  people  as  does  no  other  land,  new 
or  old. 

In  our  far-away  Eastern  section  for  many  years 
to  come  places  like  Atlantic  City,  and  Saratoga, 
and  the  Adirondacks,  and  the  White  Mountains, 
will  continue  to  draw  and  hold  ordinary  people, 
and  only  the  alert-footed,  ami  leather-lunged,  and 
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stout-hearted  can  be  expected  to  undertake  the  sup- 
posed rigors  of  this  far  off-land;  but  I  venture  to 
affirm  that  the  time  will  come  when  these  attrac- 
tions will  have  become  only  a  memory  to  the 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  who  will  have  engaged 
their  way  six  months  in  advance  by  the  "Inside 
Passage"  to  spend  a  summer's  vacation  among  the 
enchanting  beauties  of  the  Land  of  Gold,  where 
the  mountains  are  crowned  with  the  snow  of 
winter,  but  robed  in  the  flowers  and  sunlight  of 
summer;  where  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  jeweled 
with  the  varied  glories  of  the  rainbow,  and  sen- 
tineled by  the  long  procession  of  the  eternal  forest, 
and  guarded  by  the  mysterious  vigilance  of  the  mid- 
night sun ;  where  the  people,  inspired  by  the  endur- 
ing forces  of  nature  about  them,  are  masterful  of 
resource  and  of  achievement  as,  with  an  air  of  con- 
quest, they  look  out  upon  the  empire  of  opportunity 
which  their  courage  and  their  sacrifice  has  made 
possible. 


NOTE 

This  address  was  prepared  during  the  fall  of  1912,  after 
the  author  had  made  a  second  trip  to  Alaska,  which  he  did 
in  June  of  that  year.  On  this  trip  he  went  out  over  the 
White  Pass  and  into  the  Atlin  country  and  through  to  White 
Horse  on  the  Yukon  River.  His  first  trip  to  Alaska  was  in 
June,  1904,  and  extended  only  to  Skagway,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  White  Pass.  Among  the  other  interesting  places  reached 
on  this  second  trip  which  were  not  included  in  the  former 
trip  were  the  ancient  capital  of  Sitka  and  the  town  of  Metla- 
katla,  on  Annette  Island,  celebrated  for  the  mission  work  of 
James  Duncan,  who  began  this  work  among  the  Alaska 
Indians  nearly  sixty  years  ago.  This  personal  knowledge  of 
Alaska  is  adverted  to  here  because  it  is  not  referred  to  in 
the  lecture  itself.  The  purpose  of  this  lecture  is  to  encourage 
more  study  of  this  new  and  wonderful  country.  The  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  the  facts  respecting  this  strange  country  is 
such  that  in  this  lecture  the  author  has  taken  the  precaution 
of  citing  in  foot  notes  many  of  the  numerous  books  on  Alaska 
which  he  consulted  and  which  are  relied  on  in  support  of 
the  statements  therein  made.  He  has  also  been  in  correspond- 
ence with  different  people  in  Alaska  having  special  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  that  country;  among  others  Emory 
Valentine,  Esq.,  who  had  been  a  resident  of  Alaska  for  over 
twenty-seven  years.  In  his  great  speech  in  Congress  James 
Wickersham,  the  delegate  from  Alaska,  referred  to  Mr.  Val- 
entine as  the  "wooden-legged  Peter  Stuyvesant  of  Alaska." 
Shortly  after  this  lecture  was  completed  the  author  wrote  to 
Mr.  Valentine  asking  him  if  he  would  go  over  the  manuscript 
carefully  and  note  any  error  of  statement  which  might  appear 
in  it.  He  very  cheerfully  agreed  to  do  this,  and  thereupon 
the  manuscript  was  sent  to  him  last  fall,  and  on  the  tenth 
of  January,  1913,  he  wrote  to  the  author  as  follows: 

"I  have  carefully  studied  your  manuscript  of  'The  Land 
of  Gold'  and  will  state  that  I  think  you  have  done  well,  and 
that  you  have  taken  great  pains  to  have  your  statements  cor- 
rect. I  find  very  few  errors  in  the  whole  article,  and  these 
I  have  corrected,  you  will  notice.  I  think  it  is  well  written, 
and  it  shows  that  you  have  carefully  gone  into  detail  in 
studying  statistics,  customhouse  reports,  etc.  I  take  pleasure 
in  stating  that  its  statements  are  true  and  correct. 

"Respectfully, 

"E.  Valentine." 

This  address  was  also  delivered  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at 
Clearfield,  Pennsylvania,  June  22,  1913,  at  4  p.  m. 
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